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MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH ENTIRELY SUB- 
ORDINATE TO BROTHERLY LOVE. 


The train of remark thus far pursued should 
be considered but as introductory toa still more 
important view of the subject—a view nearly for- 
gotten or unknown in these days—viz., that 
“ministry,” when rightly understood, is not 
merely or mainly for propagating Christianity by 
preaching, not merely for government, or secur- 
ing discipline, or keeping the people in subjec- 
tion, but for preserving in vigorous healthfulness 
the spiritual body to which it appertains. The 
evidence of its accomplishing this end is to be 
sought and recognized in the degree in which it 
is promotive of the love of the brethren. Yes, 
Christian reader, understand this truth, thatGod’s 
ministry is appointed by his most wise ordinance 
—not according to man’s thoughts, to produce a 
well-drilled regiment under effectual clerical 
management, which is the utmost extent of ex- 
cellence that most people ever look to when argu- 
ing for an ‘‘ordained ministry’—but it is in- 
tended as a help to the New Commandment, by 
which the world is to distinguish Christ’s 
disciples. (John xiii. 34.) In all the passages 
where God’s ministry is mentioned in the New 
Testament this is made apparent ; for the mind of 
the Spirit, concerning theministry which he raises 
up, is, that it is the nursery of that love with- 
out which a visible church is an inoperative and 
lifeless thing, a machine out of order, and there- 
fore useless. And hence it is that when Paul 
wishes to urge the love of the brethren, he, as a 
matter of course, connects it with “ ministry ;” 
and when he talks of ministry, he concludes as 
naturally, pursuing only an obvious concatena- 
tion of thought with the kindred subject of love. 
In the Epistle to the Ephesians he says, “I be 
seech you that you walk worthy of the vocation 
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wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love ; endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace—there 7s one 
body.” (iv. 1—4.) And having been brought 
by this expression of his wish and prayer to 
mention the “one body,” he immediately pro- 
ceeds to a description of that body, and the 
appearance it should present, in order to be capa- 
ble of eliciting this “forbearance of love and 
bond of peace,” for which he pleads. Now this 
appearance is of several gifts of the Spirit mani- 
fested in the body at large, ‘apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, teachers, for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ ;’”’ this is the 
body whieh possesses the power of growth, not 
a comely block, chiselled by men’s art into a 
handsome but dead image of the church, but the 
true church endowed with the faculty of aug- 
mentation, and “ growing unto an holy temple 
in the Lord.” In thts body the apostle supposes, 
or rather he expects that love may be pre-emi- 
nent ; not as it is caricatured in the form of a 
living clerical head, and lifeless day members; 
not as a regular ordained minister, in his own 
single person and actions, represents the energy 
of all the torpid limbs ; but as “ compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth ;” for every part 
is to-be “effectually working ;” and then, and 
not till then, the body may grow, may be 
increasing in the life of love, or, as Paul ex- 
presses it, “‘ unto the edifying of itself in love.” 
(v. 16.) 

In the Epistle to the Romans, he closes the 
subject of gifts in the church by these remarka- 
ble words, ‘‘ Let love be without dissimulation”’ 
(xii. 9,) because he evidently supposed that the 
undissembled love of the saints might find an 
atmosphere suited to its necessities, where the 
whole body is allowed at least to receive the 
energies of the Spirit, for any form of ministry 
which it might please the Lord, the Spirit of 
life, to bestow. But no such atmosphere as this 
exists, or can exist, when ‘‘a regular ordained 
ministry” has inflicted ministerial death on the 
whole body, and when the clergyman has been 
appointed by man to be the sole pastor, teacher, 
evangelist, ruler, and prophet; just as if the 
human body, in a fit of lunacy, had elected the 
haad or the foot to perform the functions of all 
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482 FRIENDS’ 
the other members, which it had commanded, as 
a consequence of this infatuated election, to re- 
main in a decorous and reverential inactivity. 
A body under such discipline would soon die, 
and all Christian bodies, so called, where “ the 
one-man gystem’”’ prevails, are, in their corporate 
capacity, virtually dead: they have cut off the 
flow of life which was meant to feed all the mem- 
bers, and have given the monopoly of vitality to 
one favored limb, which consequently cannot 
perform its own functions as it ought, and is 


wholly inefficacious in imparting any show of | 


life to the rest of the body. 


In the Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul says, | 


“ Follow after love, and desire spiritual gifts” 
(1 Cor. xiv.); and the precept is in many ways 
remarkable. In the 12th chapter he had dis- 


coursed at large on the gifts and ministries of | 


the Spirit ; in the 13th, by a connection which 
is not often noticed, he introduces the subject of 
love, or agapé, and then he begins the 14th 
chapter by these words, “ Follow after love, and 
desire spiritual gifts,” as a preface to all that he 
has to say concerning the order of the church in 
that chapter ; so that, in fact, the 13th chapter, 
though apparently a parenthesis between the 
12th and 14th, is most intimately connected with 
them both. Jt is part of the same subject, be- 
cause that love, agapé, or charity, which has 
been made beautiful to all generations by Paul’s 
maguificent eulogy, is not the charity of isolated 
Christians, but of the children of God living 


harmoniously together as one redeemed family, 
under the guidance and ministrations of the 
Spirit, and manifesting the life of the body ac- 
cording to God’s design, and not according to 


the wisdom of man. This is that love of which 
Paul speaks (1 Cor. xiii.): neither is it possible 
to show that love, or to fulfil the precepts of that 
much admired chapter where this is not under- 
stood ; nor can the love of which he speaks be 
brought forth, or seen in the body, wherever the 
clerical theory has superseded the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. ‘Let the peace of God 
tule in your hearts, to the which ye are called in 
one body, and be ye thankful.” (Col. iii. 15.) 
But it is not in general principles only that 
we discover ministry and love united, as if they 
were different representations of one theme, and 
as if one did of necessity introduce the other, 
so that where we see one, we may be sure that 
the other is not far distant ; but we find positive 
precepts addressed to the saints, directing them 
to act as pastors to one another, and, in so doing, 
to show forth this very love, which betokens the 
living and the growing body of Christ. In the 
epistle to the Hebrews, it is written, “‘ Take heed, 
brethren, lest there be in any of you anevil heart 
of unbelief. . .. . But exhort one another daily 
while it is called to-day, lest any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” 
(Heb. iii. 12.) They are to warn, to admonish 
one another daily; every day they are to be 
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| guarding the sheepfold; every day they are to 


be looking warily, lest the evil heart of unbelief 
open a breach for the enemy in the visible house- 
hold of faith. But whilst they are called upon 
to be thus watchful for one another’s souls, not 
a syllable is dropped whereby we might under- 
stand that this was to be the exclusive duty of 
‘an ordained minister.” Indeed, the fact that 
such a precept is addressed to ‘ the brethren,” 
renders it impossible that the Hebrews should 
have been acquainted with “an ordained minis- 
try,” invested with those exclusive powers and 
prerogatives which we habitually in these days 
consider inseparable from “ministry.” The 
clergy of all parties often assure us in their ser- 
mons that exhortation of the fold is their peculiar 
province, in which no one may interfere ; but 
we find it quite otherwise in the Scriptures. 

Paul, in addressing the Thessalonians, writes 
to them thus :—“ Now we exhort you, brethren, 
warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble- 
minded, support the weak, be patient towards 
all men.” (1 Thess. v. 14.) Words which ex- 
actly describe the duties that “ ordained minis- 
ters” frequently assure us, devolve upon them- 
selves alone ; neither doany of their hearers think 
otherwise, so naturally do men trea¢ in the sheep- 
track of tradition, without inquiring if the fair 
and ample work of God may have possibly fur- 
nished them with more healthful ways. Other 
passages there are largely to the same effect. 
‘ Let us consider one another, to provoke unto 
love and to good works ; not forsaking the assem- 
bling of ourselves together, but exhorting one 
another.” (Heb. x. 24, 25.) “ As every man 
hath received the gift, even so minister the same 
one to another, as good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God. If any man speak, let him do it 
as the oracles of God: if any man minister, let 
him do it as of the ability which God giveth, 
that God in all things may be glorified through 
Jesus Christ.” (1 Pet. iv. 10, 11.) 


(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE. 
(Continued from page 468.) 

A new trial was granted. Mr. Sharpe, with his 
usual energy, sent an attested account of the whole 
transaction to the Lords of the Admiralty and 
the Premier. He, nevertheless, failed in bring- 
ing further punishment on the perpetrators of 
the tragedy; but that the state of English law 
was such as to permit a case like this to go un- 
punished, was at once seized by Granville Sharpe 
as an invaluable argument on behalf of the slave. 
The utmost publicity was given to the minutes 
and speeches of the trial, which told their own 
story distinctly. Other laborers entered into 
the field. Of one of them we will give the 
account chiefly in his own words. ‘“ Dr. Peckard, 
a gentleman who had been distinguished through 
life for his zeal in favor of civil and religious 















liberty, was appointed to the mastership of 
Magdalen College, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. When, in the year 1785, it devolved 
upon him, as Vice Chancellor of the University, 
to give out subjects for Latin dissertations, he 
proposed to the senior bachelors of arts—‘ Anne 
liceat Invitosin Servitutem dare.’ ‘Is it right 
to make slaves of others against their will?’ It 
happened in this year, that being of the order 
of senior bachelors, I became qualified to write. 
I had gained a prize forthe best Latin disserta- 
tion in the former year, and, therefore, it was 
expected that I should obtain one in the present, 
or I should be considered as having lost reputa- 
tion both in the eyes of the University and of 
my own College. It happened, also, that I had 
been honored with the first prize that year, and 
therefore I was expected to obtain the first again. 
I felt myself, therefore, particularly called upon 
to maintain my post. In studying the thesis, I 
conceived it to point directly to the African 
Slave Trade; at any rate, I determined to give 
it that construction. But alas! I was wholly 
ignorant of the subject: and what was unfortu- 
nate, only a few weeks were allowed for the com- 
position. I was determined, however, to make 
the best use of my time. I got access to the 
MSS. papers of a friend who had been in the 
trade. 1 was acquainted with several officers 
who had been in the West Indies, and from 
them I gained something. But I still felt at a 
loss for materials, and did not know where to get 
them, when, by accident, in a friend’s house, I 
took up a newspaper lying on thetable. One of 
the articles was an advertisement of Anthony 
Benezet’s historical account of Guinea. I hast- 
ened to London to buy it, and in this precious 
book I found almost all I wanted. By means 
of it I gained access to the great authorities of 
Adamson, Moore, Barbot, Smith and others. 
Furnished in this manner, I began my work ; 
but no one can tell the severe trial which it 
proved. I had expected pleasure from the in- 
vention of the arguments, from the arrangement 
of them, and from the thought in the interim, 
that I was engaged in an innocent contest for 
literary honor; but all my pleasure was damped 
by the facts that were continually before me 
now. It was but one gloomy subject from morn- 
ing till night. In the day-time I was uneasy. 
In the night I sometimes never closed my eyes 
for grief. It became now not so much a trial 
for academical reputation, as for the production 
of a work that might be useful to Africa. 
Keeping this idea in my mind, I always slept 
with a candle in my room, that I might put 
down such thoughts as might occur to me in 
the night, if I judged them valuable. Having 
at length finished my painful task, I sent my 
essay tothe Vice Chancellor, and soon after 
found myself honored with the first prize. 

As it is usual to read these essays publicly in 
the Senate House, I was called to Cambridge for 
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this purpose. I went and performed my office. 
On returning to London, however, the subject 
of it wholly engrossed my thoughts. I was 
seriously affected; I dismounted from my horse 
and walked ; I tried to believe the contents of my 
essay were not true,—if they were so, it was 
high time some person should see these calami- 
ties to theirend. Agitated in this manner, I 
reached home.” 

This student was Thomas Clarkson, the un- 
daunted opponent of the slave trade, and the 
historian of its abolition. He continues, ‘In 
the course of the same autumn, 1 experienced 
similar impressions—still the question recurred, 
‘are these things true ?’—-still the answer followed, 
‘they are’—-still’the result accompanied it, ‘ then 
surely some one should interfere.’ I began to 
envy those who had seats in the parliament, 
great riches or extended connections. Finding 
scarcely any one at that time who thought of it, 
I turned to myself; but here many difficulties 
arose. It struck me that a young man of twenty- 
four could not have that solid judgment or 
knowledge of men, manners and things requi- 
site for a task of such magnitude. One thing, 
however, was at least practicable ; I could trans- 
late my Latin Essay and enlarge it usefully. Ou 
this I determined.” By the middle of the next 
January it was ready for publication, and Clark- 
son took it toa bookseller; but not contented 
with his views of its probable circulation, he 
left him. In passing the Exchange, he met 
Joseph Hancock, a Quaker, who stopped him 
and told him he was the person he was wishing 
to see. He asked Clarkson why he had not pub- 
lished his essay? The matter was explained. 
He was taken to a bookseller, anxious to procure 
the work. It was published and circulated. 
The bookseller introduced Clarkson to Granville 
Sharpe, of whose labors he had known nothing 
whatever. His hopes of success brightened ; he 
obtained introductions to able and influential 
men whose interest in the cause he stimulated, 
and after a severe contest with his thirst after 
worldly interests and honors, and the necessary 
renunciation of his brilliant prospects in the 
church, of which he was then a deacon, Clarkson 
solemnly devoted his life to the cause of the slave. 

He began his labors by the distribution of 
the Essay. He visited slave ships at Bristol 
and Liverpool, ran many risks of his life from 
the hatred of their owners, went through investi- 
gations, the horrid results of which weighed 
heavily upon him, wrote numerous letters and re- 
ports, and finally, after several visits to Wilber- 
force, pledged him ata dinner-party, at which 
Sir Charles Middleton, Windham, Boswell and 
Sir J. Reynolds were present, to bring forward 
and support the cause in Parliament. A com- 
mittee was formed, chiefly of Quakers, and 
Granville Sharpe was called to the chair—a com- 
mittee, which, with Wilberforce as its parlia- 
mentary head, labored for twenty years. 
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In the mean time Mr. Sharpe was trying 
to remedy an inconvenience which had arisen 
out of his own benevolence. After the decision 
of Somerset’s Case, the negroes who happened 
to be in England were of course free, and hav- 
ing no means of support, flocked to Mr. Sharpe 
as their known patron. He looked upon them 
in the light of orphans, and assisted them ac- 
cordingly. But there were about 400 of them 
—a family too large, even for his charity. It 
was determined, therefore, to send them to 
Africa, the land of their ancestors, where, under 
a proper leader, they might provide for them- 
selves. Government supplied the necessary 
transport and outfit, and in April, 1787, the 
little fleet sailed for Sierra Leone. On its 
arrival, a grant of land was obtained from a 
neighboring chief, a district of 256,000 acres, 
well watered with fresh springs, and situated ona 
fruitful peninsula, between two noble rivers fed 
from the surrounding hills and mountains, the 
sides of which were covered with timber. The 
commencement of this enterprise was not prom- 
ising—delays had taken place at home, the re- 
sult of which was, that the poor, long-neglected 
blacks were landed in the rainy season, and 
many of them died. In the course of the first 
year, their numbers were reduced one-half. The 
remainder, however, built a small town. This 


town had notice sent to it before long that its 
destruction was resolved upon by a native chief, 
in revenge for some injury done te him by an 


English ship of war. 

The settlers had no resouree—they fled and 
abandoned all their effects. The town was burnt. 
This was a severe blow; but on bearing it, 
Granville Sharpe procured a royal charter for 
the Incorporation of the St. George’s Bay Com- 
pany, the objects of which were announced to 
be—to colonize a part of Africa and introduce 
civilization among the natives; to cultivate the 
soil by means of free labor, binding itself to 
allow no slave trade in the territory ; to main- 
tain peace, unless attacked ; to punish crimes; to 
open schools, &c. &c. The Company sent out 
an agent, considerable capital was raised for car- 
rying on trade, and a fresh detachment of colo- 
nists was sent out under the command of Lieut. 
John Clarkson, brother to the author of the 
Prize Essay, who, on his arrival, was appointed 
superintendent of the eolony. But the rainy 
season again brought on a frightful mortality—a 
tornado followed, accompanied by incredible 
swarms of ants; yet, in spite of these disasters, 
the country began to show signs of improvement ; 
wharves and warehouses were built; gardens 
made ; plantations laid out, and the useful regu- 
lations made at home were carried into practice. 
Anevent occurred which spoiled these pleasant pic- 
tures ; two heavy guns were heard by the colonists 
booming over the sea, and at day-break seven or 
eight sails were counted. The ships were French. 
An American slave-captain was on board, who 
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incited the soldiers and seamen to unbridled 
plunder. On landing, they declared their inten- 
tion to burn the town. The Governor (Davies) 
urged the benevolent nature of the institution 
on the French commander, but in vain ; the con- 
stant reply was, ‘‘Citoyen, cela peut bien étre, 
mais encore vous étes Anglais!’ The place 
was ravaged, the gardens torn up, the books, 
especially Bibles, furiously destroyed, and all the 
telescopes and other mathematical instruments 
broken in pieces. The distress, in consequence 
of this barbarity, was great, an almost universal 
sickness prevailed among the Europeans, and 
the pecuniary loss to the company was found to 
be about £55,000. Lt was met with firmness at 
home; two small vessels, filled with the necessa- 
ries of life were despatched; hopes were en- 
tertained of the internal resources of the colony; 
and for some time they seemed likely to be 
realized, until disturbances arose, and finally 
grew into a rebellion, which was only quelled by 
military force. The colony was also attacked by 
native tribes, the spirits of the settlers became 
damped, and the idea of evacuating the colony 
became general. Under these circumstances 
the home directors, after due consideration, sur- 
rendered the entire colony to the crown. The 
Company withdrew from its arduous work, 
satisfied that a point of civilization was estab- 
lished in Africa. The colony afterwards grew 
to strength and prosperity; the native schools 
flourished, and many African youths were sent 
over to England for instruction. 

Eleven years before these events, David Hart- 
ley, member for Hull, moved in the House, 
“That the Slave Trade was contrary to the laws 
of God, and to the rights of men.”’ The pro- 
position utterly failed, and its very memory had 
nearly vanished. Now, it was to be renewed 
under happier auspices. Wilberforce was ill, 
and the Committee were despairing, when a mes- 
sage was brought from the Premier, desiring a 
conference with their chairman. Pitt himself 
was willing to bringin a motion. He did so, 
on the 9th of May, 1788, proposing for the 
consideration of the House the actual state of 
the Slave Trade. This honor, he said, he could 
not have had, but for the severe indisposition of 
his friend, Mr. Wilberforce, in whose hands 
every measure which belonged to justice, hu- 
manity and the national interest, was peculiarly 
well placed. He postponed the full delivery of 
his own opinion, and desired merely to pledge 
the House to a further discussion of the subject. 
Fox spoke, wishing it had been carried forward 
at once. Burke followed, and then came the 
opposition of the Liverpool members. Sir Wm. 
Dolben afterwards moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to relieve the condition of the negroes during 
their passage from Africa to the colonies, the 
horrors of which he detailed. The resolution 
was put, and carried, and the bill subsequently 
passed. Various delays occurred before the dis- 
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cussion of the general subject. The ee 
employed the time in sending Clarkson to Paris, 
where he was well received by the leading men 
of France. Associative committees were also 
formed up and down the country, which roused 
counter committees of West Indian planters, ship 
owners and merchants. It was declared, that 
the islands could exist independently of the 
mother country, and other threats were used 
to intimidate the Government. Documents 
and petitions relative to the trade were laid be- 
fore the House, and up to the year 1792, Wil-| 
berforce had brought forward and lost four| 
motiuns for its total abolition. The result of the 
discussion on the fourth was the opinion of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, formed | 
for the purpose, that the trade ought to be| 
gradually abolished. A bill was accordingly 
introduced for the gradual abolition, which it 
was agreed, after a long debate, should take 
place in the year 1796. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOWING AND REAPING 


Some five or six and twenty years ago, two 
ladies, residing in the suburbs of London, were 
paying visits in their district on behalf of the 
Bible Society. Such visits are now not uncom- 
mon ; but at that time a canvass for this purpose, 
house by house, was a plan almost new and un- 
tried. In one instance, the ladies were answered 
by a-young man, who came to the door with a 
book in his hand. They made known their desire 
that every house should be supplied with the 
Holy Scriptures; and he remarked, “Well, I 
have just been reading the Koran.” They re- 





joined, “Ought you not now to read the 
Bible ?” 

They offered to his inspection specimen types 
of well printed and well bound Bibles. The 
young man hesitated, and offered a small sum 
as a donation, evidently to free himself from his 
visitors ; but they pressed the inquiry, express- 
ing a hope that he was “not an unbeliever.” 
He assured them he was not; but that, having 
been brought up a Roman Catholic, he had no 
interest in the object of their visit, or sympathy 
with the Society. 

Thus closed the first interview. But the 
ladies were not discouraged. They called again ; 
and eventually a Bible was subscribed for, and 
ere long placed in the young man’s hand, with 
the remark, “ All we ask of you is that you read 
it.” 

And the young man did read it—read it for 
the first time in his life—and read it attentively. 
The Holy Book of truth led him, after many 
conscientious struggles, to attend a Protestant 
place of worship. Months passed away, during 
which that Bible did its own work in his heart, 
and in the heart of his mother, and of a young 
friend who resided with them, gradually open- 
ing to their darkened minds the full light of the 
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Gospel day ; and then the young man united him- 
self to a Christian church. 

At the time the Bible reached him, he was 
about to commence a school in the neighborhood. 
He was led to devote himself much to the study 
of languages ; entered the ministry ; was blessed 
in his sphere of labor; and subsequently went 
forth as a missionary to the heathen. 

The ladies who had procured him the Bible 
were not aware of the happy result till long after- 
ward. It may encourage many a devoted Bible 
Society visitor to hear when and how one of 
them met again with the individual in whose 
hand she placed the Holy Scriptures. 

She had gone out to India soon after the event 
occurred, had married a missionary, and in the 
year 1844 was with her husband in Calcutta. 
They were one evening attending a lecture off 
Roman Catholicism, and during its course the 
lecturer alluded to the above circumstances, at- 
tributing his earliest and deepest impressions of 
true religion to the prayerful reading of the 
written Word of God. 

At the close of the service, the lady and her 
husband,, the late J. J. Weitbrecht, of Burd- 
wan, were introduced to the lecturer. After 
parting salutations had been exchanged with 
various friends, the lecturer accosted her, say- 
ing: ‘I have a greater right to shake hands with 
you, Mrs. Weitbrecht, than any one here; for 
you were the individual who brought me that 
Bible which was to me such a blessing.” Some 
winor details recalled the facts to her memory, 
and the friends united in magnifying the grace 
of God, the Author of the Book, whose wonder- 


| ful efficacy to save had thus anew been mani- 


fested. 


The missionary alluded to is W. H. Denham, 
of the Serampore College. — Epis. Rec. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE FIRST YEARLY MEETING IN INDIANA. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, “for the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, and the western part of the 
State of Ohio, was opened and held at White 
Water, the 8th of 10th month, 1821,” the pri- 
vilege having been granted by Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, held in the 9th month, 1820. It was 
composed of the Quarterly Meetings of Miami, 
West Branch, Fairfield, White Water, and Blue 
River. The first three located in the south- 
western part of Ohio; White Water in the east- 
ern, and Blue River in the southern part of In- 
diana. The readers of the Heview have heretofore 
been informed that the first settlement of Friends 
in Indiana, (at White Water,) was in the year 
1806. The first at Miami, the oldest meeting in 
the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting, was about 
six years previously. The first settlements of 
Friends in the eastern part of Ohio, within the 
limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting, appear to have 
been made about the same time. The first 
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Yearly Meeting in Ohio was held, I believe, in 
1813. So great were the attractions of these 
new States, and so rapidly had Friends emi- 
grated to them, that all the Quarterly Meetings 
of which Indiana Yearly Meeting was composed, 
were, at the time of its establishment, large 
bodies of Friends. It is difficult to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the number of Friends in attend- 
ance at the first Yearly Meeting; but it is sup- 
posed to have been not less than two thousand. 
The house in which White Water Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings were held, a hewed log 
building, about 60 by 30 feet, was used by the 
women’s meeting, and pretty well filled; and a 
shed, somewhat larger, covered with planks and 
open at the sides, was occupied by the men. 
The first two Yearly Meetings were held in this 
way, the brick house, now occupied, having been 
commenced in 1822, and so far completed as to 
be used by the men’s meeting in 1823. 

All the members of the new Yearly Meeting 
were but recent settlers in a wilderness country, 
and most of them in limited circumstances ; and 
their time having been fully occupied in clearing 
away the forests and procuring the necessaries of 
life, they had but few of its comforts about them. 
There were not, probably, more than twenty car- 
riages of any description at the first Yearly 
Meeting; nearly all the members, both men 
and women, who came from a distance, travelled 
on horseback. The roads were but little im- 
proved, and in many places were almost impas- 
sable. The Friends in the vicinity mostly lived 


in cabins or other small houses, but their hospi- 
tality was unbounded, and such as they had was 
freely shared with their brethren from other 
places, and the number which some of them enter- 
tained would seem almost incredible at the present 
day; notwithstanding many were obliged to lodge 
in barns, and others to go several miles off to 


the surrounding settlements. No hotels of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate many persons were 
found in the vicinity, and no compensation was 
expected or received by Friends, and others in 
the neighborhood, who entertained Friends from 
other parts of the Yearly Meeting. One who was 
present says, ‘‘ There was nothing but harmony 
at that time amongst Friends, and all met with 
one accord in one place.” 

Benjamin Hopkins was appointed Clerk, and 
George Carter, Assistant Clerk, of the men’s 
meeting. The former has long since been de- 
ceased ; the latter, although advanced in years, re- 
mains a beloved and useful member of the church, 
and has participated in nearly every Yearly 
Meeting which has since been held. Amongst 
the names of the representatives, but few appear 
who are now living. The printed general Epistle 
from London, and written ones from London, 
Dublin, New England, and Ohio, addressed to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, were received and read. 
A committee was appointed “ to prepare return- 
ing minutes for the travelling ministering Friends 
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and companions from other Yearly Meetings” 
who were present; but the names of none of these 
appear upon the minutes, nor have I been able 
to learn with certainty who they were. 

Epistles were addressed to all the other 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, and measures were 
taken to supply the Quarterly Meetings with 
copies of the London General Epistle. A case 
of appeal from Miami and one from Fairfield Q. 
M., were acted upon, and decided against the 
appellants. 

In reference to the Discipline, the following 
minute was adopted : 

“The adoption of the Discipline of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting claiming the attention of this, 
after a time of solid deliberation the meeting 
unites in adopting it for the government of this 
Yearly Meeting, with the exception of all neces- 
sary alterations of name, time, place, &c., which is 
directed to the Quarterly, Monthly and Pre- 
parative Meetings for their observance.”’ 

A request from New Garden and Cherry 
Grove Monthly Meetings for the privilege of 
holding a Quarterly Meeting, to be called New 
Garden, was referred to a committee to visit 
those mectings and report to next Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Twenty-six Friends were appointed to ‘‘con- 
stitute a Meeting fur Sufferings,” in connection 
with four members which each of the Quarterly 
Meetings was directed to appoint. Of the origi- 
nal members appointed by the Yearly Meeting, 
only two now survive, both more than 80 years 
of age; and during the series of years which 
have since elapsed, they have continued to be 
valued members of that body, and have rarely 
been absent from one of its sittings. 

A plan for a Yearly Meeting House was 
adopted, and three Friends (Jeremiah Cox, 
Samuel Charles and Thomas Roberts,) appointed 
‘superintendents of the work,”’ and a committee, 
consisting of two Friends out of each Quarterly 
Meeting, was appointed ‘to correspond with the 
managers.” 

In reference to the labors of Friends for the 
christianization and civilization of the Indians, 
the meeting united in judgment “that the sub- 
ject under the present aspect of things is too in- 
teresting to be suffered to fall to the ground,” 
and a ‘corresponding committee of men and 
women Friends”’ was appointed to correspond 
with the committees of Ohio and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings in the like concern, with the 
restriction that the cummittee thus appointed 
have no power to make requisitions of a pecuni- 
ary nature on the members of the Yearly Meet- 
ing.” 

Several members were appointed to constitute 
‘‘a standing committee on the subject of the 
people of color,’ and “the several Quarterly 
Meetings directed to appoint a suitable number 
of Friends to unite with and be members of that 
committee.” 
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The foundation was thus laid for those stand- 
ing committees which have since been continued 
with so much usefulness in Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. The first, from being simply a “‘ correspond- 
ing committee,’ has for many years past had 
the entire management of the establishment 
amongst the Shawnee Indians, and, although it 
still ‘has no power to make requisitions of a 
pecuniary nature upon the members,’ the Yearly 
Meeting itself has freely granted all that the 
committee has asked in that way, and probably 
no funds have been more cheerfully contributed 
by the members generally than those intended 
for this concern. 

The second committee has had a general 
care over the colored people in our limits, aided 
them in maintaining their legal rights, and in 
the education of their children, and encouraged 
them in habits of industry and economy. 

On the subject of spirituous liquors, the follow- 
ing minute was adopted: ‘The subject of spir- 
ituous liquors coming weightily before this meet- 
ing, the minds of Friends were brought under a 
deep exercise, and many pertinent remarks were 
dropped, and Friends encouraged to the support 
of our testimony against importing, vending, dis- 
tillation, grinding of grain, or the unnecesary | 
use of that destructive article, and Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings directed and feelingly desired 
to give the subject its due weight, and report 
thereon to the meeting next year.” 

The following “‘apportionment of sums to be 
raised by the different Quarterly Meetings,”’ was 
adopted, and will show something of the relative 
size of the different Quarterly Meetings, viz: 
Miami, 33 per cent.; West Branch, 11; Fair- 
field, 12; White Water, 33 ; Blue River, 11. 

The meeting adjourned on Sixth day, after a| 
session of five days. The following is a copy of 
the minute of adjournment: “ Favored in this, 
and also in the preceding sittings of this our 
Annual Assembly, with the company of several 
distant brethren, and also with.a good degree of 
brotherly condescension, under the present sol- 
emnity, the meeting concludes to meet again at | 
the appointed time next year, if consistent with 
the Divine Will.” C. F. C. 


INTEMPERANCE AND INSANITY. 


A lecture entitled, “‘ Intemperance, a prolific 
source of Insanity,’ and possessing many points 
of peculiarly painful and thrilling interest, was 
delivered in Glasgow, by Alex. Wallace, Jan. 3d. 
The subject is one of vast importance to the 
entire community, and we rejoice to see increased 
attention is being paid to it, of which the de- 
livery of this discourse and the extensive notice 





it has received in the public papers, are evi- 
dencea, Mr. Wallace observed— 

“That of all our city institutions for the un- 
fortunate and the miserable, there are none, per- 
haps, where the evils of intemperance-are seen 
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in such an appalling form as in our lunatic asy- 
lums—in hapless, mindless insanity, which has 
in many cases been directly produced by intem- 
perate habits. In such cases the demon, Drink, 
enters the lofty dome of thought, and casts Rea- 
son down from her throne; it rushes directly 
into the presence chamber of the soul, and there, 
more than any other thing in the world, does it 
deface God’s image. It is not necessary, indeed, 
to visit a lunatic asylum in order to witness the 
baneful effects of intemperance upon the intel- 
lect. The drunkard is, by his own act, a volun- 
tary madman.” 


After detailing several painful cases that are 
to be found, more or less, in all our chartered 
asylums, he referred, in the most touching terms, 
to Ferguson, the poet. 

“Some eighty years ago, there might have 
been seen in a most dismal-looking asylum, in 
Edinburgh, in one of the aisles of the old city 
wall, a young man of twenty-four years of age, 
stretched on a wretched pallet of straw, and at 
times when he grew violent, bandaged or chained 
down to it. There was no angel of mercy to 
minister to the poor lunatic, but violence ruled 
him with every possible kind of restraint. A 
most touching scene was witnessed in this dismal 
mansion—the mother and sister bent over him, 
and by every gentle office of love endeavored to 
‘raze out the written troubles of his brain.’ 
That mother prays in agony for her son; and a 
lucid interval is granted him ere he leaves the 
world. It is said that he addressed his sister in 
these words—‘ Margaret, you will find my Bible 
in yonder little recess ; it is all I have to leave. 
Get it, dearest sister, and use it, and in times of 
sorrow and suffering that come to all, you will 
know how to prize the legacy of your poor 
brother. Many books do well enough for life, 
but there is only one of any value when we come 
to die.’ Addressing his mother, he said—‘ Pray 
for me, dearest mother; I have been a grief and 
a burden to you all my life long. May God bless 
and reward you, dearest Margaret.’ They part- 
ed, for the hour of shutting up the cell had 
come. The young man died ere the morning 
sun had risen on the earth; and when the keeper 
entered the cell next mornifg, all that remained 
of Scotland’s hapless genius was a wasted corpse, 
strapped down to the straw. Need we mention 
the name of this youth? Robert Ferguson, a 
young man of great promise and of brilliant 
genius; but his father died, and evil days came, 
and the very genius of the youth, without a 
guiding hand, led him into scenes and associa- 
tions that produced habits of drinking, and the 
result was death in a dismal asylum, when he 
had just completed his twenty-fourth year.” 


Mr. Wallace proceeded to give a number of 
statistics, among others the following :-— 

There is an asylum in the east of London 
where the proportion of cases attributed to intem- 
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lin, one-half owed their madness to drinking. 
In Sweden and in Ireland, it is admitted that 


perance alone amounted to 41 per cent; and out| points of doctrine, it is clear that whatever of 
of 286 lunatics in the Richmond Hospital, Dub-| weakness, discordancy, and unattractiveness be- 
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longs to us, is not to be attributed to contrariety 


about one-half of all the cases of lunacy are of sentiment in reference to principles. 


caused by drunkenness. In 1825 the spirit 
duty was abolished in Norway, and in the next | 
ten years, making every allowance for the in- | 
crease of population during that period, insanity 
increased in the towns at the rate of 33 per cent. 


It is not our intention, at present, to enquire 
inte the origin or causes of the difficulties which 
exist among us, and which, there is much reason 
to fear, greatly hinder the extension and adoption 


above what it had been before, and in the rural | 0f our practical views of certain doctrines of the 


districts at the ratio of nearly 70 per cent. 


After some further striking and appropriate 
remarks : “‘ With such appalling considerations,” 
said the lecturer, ‘‘as those before us, what social 
question is equal in importance to the temperance | 
movement, which seeks to extirpate this gigantic | 
evil, and give to the nation a sound mind in a 
sound body.” —Bristol Temperance Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 10, 1858. 


Tue First YEARLY MEETING HELD IN In- 
DIANA.—The account of this meeting, furnished 
by a valued correspondent, and published in the 
present number of the Review, will, doubtless, | 
be read with feelings of varied interest. Such | 
has been the increase of Friends within the limits 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, that there are now 
sixteen Quarterly Meetings, and two more will 
be opened a few weeks hence. Another Yearly 
Meeting, to be called Western Yearly Meeting, 
will also be held in the Ninth month next at 
Plainfield, Indiana. The rapid settlement of| 
Friends in Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas, raises | 
the anticipation that the lapse of a few more 
years may establish a similar meeting west of 
the Mississippi. 

Whatever may be the discouragements which 
appear in some other portions of our religious 
Society, we are not disposed to think that a 
period to its existence is at hand, or that those 
views of Christian doctrine and practice which | 
distinguish it from other religious communities, | 





du not rest on sound principles, or are not sup- 
ported by just interpretation of Holy Scripture. | 
That many who, by their birth, have a right of | 
membership in our Society, become disconnected 
through various causes, and that comparatively | 
few join us by convincement, must be canon. | 
fully admitted. As there was probably never a 
time, since the days of our early Friends, when 
greater unity existed in the body at large on 





| gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Gospel of Christ, amongst other Christians. 
The subject is one that should always receive 
the most serious examination of the church, col- 
lectively and individually ; but when, as at the 
present time, there is a remarkable awakening, 


| both in and out of the churches, and we trust it 


may be truly said, as in the days of the Apostles, 
‘much people was added unto the Lord,’’ will 
it not be lamentable if we are not stirred up to 
unwearied diligence in searching out and remov- 
ing the “ accursed thing” which so hinders our 
prosperity, and causes us to be smitten. 

Many of our readers may be disposed now 
hopefully to adopt the following language of a 
humble, single hearted, earnest and faithful dis- 
ciple of the Lord, used in reference to the un- 


| settlement produced by I. Crewdson and others 


in England in 1835: 

“IT do from my very soul,” wrote J. J. Gur- 
ney toa friend, “love the genuine, unadulterated 
In it are de- 
veloped all my hopes, and on its merciful provi- 


| sions depends all my happiness. My attachment 


to Quakerism arises from a firm conviction that, 
rightly understood, it is simple Christianity— 


| Christianity without diminution and without ad- 


dition. 
‘‘T fully believe that He who raised us up as 
a people to bear testimony to His name, will 


surmount and regulate the present storm, and 


overrule it to the extension of pure truth, and to 
his own glory. In the mean time it is impossible 
not to be anxious on two points. The first is, 
lest the faith of any of our members in the grand 
fundamental doctrines of the New Testament 
should be in any degree shaken, or, I might ra- 
ther say, their relish for them impaired, by the 
imprudence of some who press these points al- 
most to the exclusion of their practical conse- 
quences. The second is, lest that most precious 
doctrine of the inward and perceptible guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, which lies at the foundation 
of all our peculiar testimonies, should be let 
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down in the minds of our beloved, inquiring 
young people.” 


Marriep,—On the 27th of First month, 1858, at 
Salem, Union county, Indiana, Witt1am Bearp to Ma- 
TiLDA Davis, both members of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


Diep, on the night of the 15th ult., at the residence 
of his son-in-law, William Taber, in Unity, Maine, 
CLEMENT Rackuirr, @ member of Unity Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, aged nearly 83 years. 

On the 15th ult., he appeared to be in good health 
and spirits, and spoke of his earnest desire that above 
all other considerations he might be in readiness for 
his solemn and final change. He retired to rest that 
evening as usual, and on the following morning was 
found in bed with his arms folded as though he had 
quietly fallen asleep, and passed away without a 
struggle. 

In thus recording the death of this dear friend, we 
are forcibly impressed with a sense that the church 
has sustained a loss; that one of her pillars that has 
long stood erect in the love and power of God is taken 
from her. 

He had for many years acceptably filled the station 
of Elder as one worthy of double honor; but in thus 
speaking we do not wish to extol the creature, for it 
was through faithfulness to the manifested grace of 
God, that he was what he was. 

He was often heard to express a sense of his nothing- 
ness and unworthiness, and that it would be through 
the unmerited mercy of his dear Redeemer, and not 
any merit of his own, if he was ever admitted into 
the kingdom of rest and peace. 

Often would he speak of the goodness of the Lord 
to him from his youth up to old age. 

Though he is gone, he yet speaketh, and as a 
shock of corn fully ripe, is, we believe, gathered unto 
the heavenly garner. To him, we trust, the language 
of Scripture is applicable, “ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth, saith the spirit; they 
rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

, on the 17th of 3d mo., at Pleasantview, Jasper 
county, lowa, Wittiam C. ARNotp, a member of Lynn 
Grove Monthly Meeting. His health had declined for a 
considerable time previously to his decease, and when 
he became aware that his end was near he was favored 
with great calmness; relying for salvation on the 
mercy of God through the atoning blood of Jesus 
Christ, we rev erently ‘believe his end was peace. 

, at Rochester, N. H., on the 20th ult., Sreenen 
Mzaper, in the 76th year of his age, a valued member 
of Dover Monthly Meeting. He was a man much re- 
spected and beloved in the community at large, care- 
ful to discharge his social and religious duties; his 
house was a resting place for the weary, especially for 
those engaged in promoting the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
many of whom often partook of his kind hospitality. 
He was a peace-maker both in families and in the 
church, where his removal will be deeply felt. 

During his last illness, which was attended with 
much bodily suffering, he was never heard to com- 
plain, but often expressed his hope and trust in our 
blessed Saviour; and as he drew near the close of life, 
this hope and trust evidently increased, saying on one 
occasion to a friend, “TI have none to trust in but my 
dear Saviour.” Thns, with his large family around 
him, he peacefully passed away, and as we reverently 
believe, is, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
gathered to his everlasting rest. 

, at the residence “of his son, Parke county, 
Ind., on the 16th of 3d mo., 1858, JosepH Hint, in the 
ninety-first year of his age, a member of Bloomfield 
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This dear Friend passed through much severe bodily 
suffering for several months prior to his decease, 
which he was enabled to bear with much fortitude 
and resignation, manifesting throughout much quiet- 
ness and peace of mind, and seemed to be calmly 
waiting to be gathered, as a shock of corn fully ripe, 
to his final rest. 

Diep.-On the 17th of 3d mo., Mary F. Carmay, aged 
nearly 35 years, daughter of the late William and 
Phebe Carman, of Hector, Schuyler county, New York. 
She was enabled to bear a short and painful illness 
with remarkable calmness, fortitude and Christian re- 
signation, saying she had prayed to be resigned to 
Him who has all power. To a relative she said, “if we 
never meet here again I hope we shall meet where 
parting isno more.” Near the close she several times ex- 
pressed, “why do you hold me,” and said, “let me rise 
up and go from this world of misery and wo.” In this 
sudden and unexpected bereavement her relatives and 
friends have the sustaining belief that their great loss 
is her eternal gain. Thus “in the midst of life we are 
in death.” 


THE BIBLE IN 1557 anp 18 


It may be suggestive of some not uninterest- 
ing reflections, to those who recognize the hand 
of God in the history of nations, to compare 
certain passages in the speeches of the Bishops 
of London and Winchester, delivered at the 
Bible Society meeting in Exeter Hall, with the 
sentiments of their predecessors in those sees at 
this very time 300 years ago. The Bishop of 
London of that day was Edmund Bonner; his 
brother of Winchester was Stephen Gardiner, 
In the execution of their office as persecutors, 
they were zealous and active men, and fought 
against the Holy Scriptures with an energy 
worthy of a better cause. May the sight of 
their successors standing forward as the earnest 
promoters of Bible circulation, and the words of 
their successors, full of Christian love and wis- 
dom, derived from the Bible, lead us to a due 
feeling of thankfulness to God, and to an in- 
creased zeal for the dissemination of the truth! 

The Bishop of Winchester, in 1557, sitting 
in judgment on Stephen Gratwick, says: “‘ We 
will use you (7. e. heretics) as we use the child ; 
for if the child do hurt himself with the knife, 
we will keep the knife from him. So, be- 
cause you will damn your souls with the Word, 
therefore you shall not have it.”—Foxe’s Acts, 
&c., vii. 319. 

The Bishop of Winchester, in 1857, standing 
on the platform at Exeter Hall, says: “ Let each 
Bible go forth with these words accompanying 
it, ‘ Breathe forth, O wind ;’ and when we as- 
aah again, if God permits us to do so, in 
succeeding years, may we not believe that this 
desire of one of the founders of the society, that 
the ‘ Bible may be a Bible for the world,’ will, 
in God’s good time, be accomplished ?’’—/eport 
in the Record. 

The Bishop of London, in 1557, sitting in 
judgment on Ralph Allerton, says :* “ By my 
faith, [ had a favor unto thee, but now (7. e. 


Monthly Meeting and formerly from North Carolina. ‘now he quoted the Bible against his persecutors) 
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I see thou art a naughty knave. Why wilt thou 
take unto thee to read the Scriptures, and canst 
understand never a word ?”—Foze, vii. 409. 

The Bishop of London, 1857, says, on the 
platform ef Exeter Hall: “It is impossible for 
men who call themselves Christians, long to 
maintain that the Scriptures ought not to be 
read; and therefore I, for my part, do most 
heartily look forward to the time when even 
those who most set themselves against the intro- 
duction of the Scriptures will see that their 
position is altogether untenable; and that, 
through the agency of this society, the Scrip- 
tures will be spread through the Roman Catholic 
as well as the Protestant lands.’’—English Paper. 
ABOUT THE BREATH—WHY WE BREATHE AND 

HOW WE BREATHE. 
(Concluded from page 476.) 

And now for the second question ; how do we 
breathe? All animals breathe, but not by the 
same apparatus. The back-boned animals, which 
suckle their young, however, all breathe alike. In 
the chest of each individual of this class, we find 
certain spongy organs, called lights or lungs— 
organs admirably adapted to the end of bringing 
impure blood into the presence of pure air. 
When the chest expands, the lungs expand too, 
and air rushes in; when the chest contracts, so 
do the lungs contract, and the air rushes out. In 
such manner is breathing performed in back- 
boned animals which suckle their young. 

But whoever has seen the structure of a piece 
of lights, (and who, having a cat, has not ?) must 
be aware that it is a heavy and bulky structure, 
and requiring a large chest to hold it. This sort 
of arrangement would not have sufficed for crea- 
tures like birds, which have to pass so large a 
portion of their time in the air, supported by 
mere force of wing. Yet no system of breathing 
apparatus, involving a lowering or a sluggishness 
of the breathing function, would have sufficed. 
Birds are exceedingly warm-blooded anithals ; 
their animal heat is considerably higher than the 
animal heat of human beings. Mark, then, how 
admirably the breath apparatus of these creatures 
has been modified to suit the conditions under 
which the feathered tribe have to exist. Far 
back against the spine of a fowl, or other bird, 
you may chance to be partaking of, you will find 
a little spongy mass,so much resembling in 
general texture the lungs or lights of a land ani- 
mal, that you will be prepared to believe that the 
two are corresponding organs. Lungs so very 
smal] must be turned to their fullest account, in 
order to evolve the amount of animal heat which 
a bird requires; and so, indeed, they are. It 
would be not very incorrect to say, that the body 
of a bird is ali lungs, since all over the body there 
are cavities designed to contain air. The bones, 
too, are hollow and contain air; so that whenever 
the bird moves a muscle, a circulation of air is 
determined towards its little lungs; and when 
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the bird begins to fly, the violent muscular exer- 
cise necessary to this act raises the air circula- 
tion to its highest intensity, and may be said to 
fan the breath-combustion to the highest pitch 
of which it is susceptible. 

Pause a minute now, and reflect how b:auti- 
fully the teachings of philosophy accord with the 
teachings of experience and common sense. Who 
is there amongst us who does not know that the 
more an animal moves or exerts itself, the faster 
it breathes and the hotter it becomes? Who 
amongst us is there who does not know that ex- 
ercise begets hunger and thirst—it gives an ap- 
petite? What marvel? Corresponding with the 
degree of muscular effort brought into operation, 
there must have been a loss of bodily substance. 
The furnace has been burning its fuel in propor- 
tion, and more fuel has to be supplied. 

Again, who is there amongst us who has not 
looked upon one asleep, and remarked the placid 
torpor of vitality characteristic of that state? 
The muscular system is all at rest, save the heart 
and a portion of the system which presides over 
the breath. Wear and tear of the materials of 
the body are reduced to a low grade. There is 
no wearing application of the mind : either lulled 
to oblivion altogether, or disporting itself in 
dreams, man’s thinking part makes no call on his 
members or the things which minister to them, 
for stimulus or refreshment. Looking at these, 
the prominent conditions of sleep, it should be— 
if the principles which our philosophy seeks to 
establish be sound—it should be, I say, that 
proportionately with the lowering of lung-com- 
bustion during the state of sleep, there should 
be a corresponding diminution of animal heat, 
and a decreased necessity for eating and drink- 
ing. Does not experience correspond with these 
suggestions? How often must it have occurred 
to many who are now reading this paper, to go 
to bed on a winter’s night, after briskly moving 
about, fancying they should be quite hot enough 
—to commit themselves to sleep, still feeling hot 
enough—but to awake, as the night advanced, 
under an unbearable sensation of cold, or, if not 
awaking, to dream of rolling in snow drifts, or 
taking cold baths, or standing in a shower with 
one’s clothes off, or some other painful expres- 
sion, in sleep’s own grotesque way, of the un- 
pleasant sensation of cold? 

Then, as to eating and drinking, everybody 
knows they are the natural alleviators of hunger 
and thirst; but next in order, as an alleviative 
agent, comes sleep. People exposed to want of 
aliment—people on the verge of starvation—feel 
an almost unconquerable desire ‘to sleep; and 
many a starving man or woman may pass in 
sleep a space of time, without eating and drink- 
ing, which awake would have been impossible. 
Think, too, of the following circumstance: we 
can draw a long breath or a short breath, as we 
will; but no effort of will can prevent our breath- 
ing altogether. 
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Mark, too, that during the whole period of 
sleep, respiration goes on without our will having 
any conscious effort in the matter. Compare 
this with the heart. This organ is not subject to 
the will in any degree. No one by mere effort 
of volition can make his heart beat a long beat 
or a short beat, much less cause the heart to 
stop for a few moments. How beautifully is all 
this ordered! What benevolent foresight! Fre- 
quent occasions arise when it is necessary to in- 
terfere momentarily with the breath. Ifa cloud 
of dust blow past, it is injudicious to breathe it ; 
and to avoid it, we cease breathing momentarily 
by the force of will. We may have to thrust 
our heads under water fora few seconds; in this 
case again it would be injudicious to go on breath- 
ing, and so we are permitted to subject the 
breath to the will within narrow limits. But un- 
der no conceivable conditions can any occasion 
arise for dictating to the heart at all: the sturdy 
little blood-pumper is boxed away inside the 
chest, and enveloped in a sort of leather bag as 
well: he is cut off from the external world, like 
the veriest recluse. The heart has his own ap- 
pointed work to do, and the most imperious will 
can in no degree affect him. 

And now it remains for me to say that the 
breathing organs of some animals are not mo- 
delled after the type of lungs; and that other 
animals, although they breathe, are devoid of any 
special breathing organs. Need I say that fishes 
do not breathe by lungs? how could they? 
They breathe by those red fringe-like things 


called gills, no less admirably adapted to lay 
hold of the air which is dissolved in water, than 
our lungs are adapted to contain air as it exists 


in the gaseous form. Certain curious animals, 
too, are supplied with both gills and lungs; so 
that philosophers are at a loss to decide whether 
they are fish or reptiles. Insects breathe by 
tubes called trachea, opening externally on va- 
rious parts of the body, whence the secret of 
killing a wasp by smearing its body with oil; 
and certain lower animals, unprovided with spe- 
cial respiratory apparatus, breathe by absorbing 
air through their skins. Thus ends what I have 
to say about breathing. It may enable the reader 
to understand what is implied in the Divine re- 
cord, when it is said that God ‘ breathed into 
man’s nostrils the breath of life.” — Leisure Hour. 


TEMPERANCE DINNER IN PRUSSIA. 
LETTER TO DR. MARSH. 
Berlin, Prussia, Sept. 15, 1857. 
My pear Dr.—You will be pleased to learn 
that some of our countrymen, in high stations on 
the Continent of Europe, do not forget their 
temperance principles. Yesterday, Joseph A. 
Wright, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Court of Prussia, invited to dinner 
the Americans here, at present attending the 
Conference of Evangelical Christians. ‘ About 
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forty sat down to dinner. The peculiarity was 
not that so many Yankees were to be found at 
one time in a single city of Continental Europe 
—not in the soups, the fish, the meats, the vege- 
tables, the confectionary, nor the fruits of the 
table—but in the total absence of every intoxi- 
cating drink of every kind. There was plenty 
of cold water, pure and bright. There was no 
lack of cheerfulness. At the close, Mr. Wright 
made some appropriate remarks expressing his 
happinesss in meeting so many of his country- 
men, and stating that for twenty years he had, 
from conviction, been a total abstinence man. 
When Governor of Indiana, he faithfully main- 
tained his principles, and, by the help of God, 
he should do the same here. The company 
warmly responded to his views. ‘This conduct 
of our ambassador will help some of our Amer- 
can travellers to hold on to their temperance 
principles. Honor to whom honor is due. 
Yours truly, 
W. Patron. 


THE DEAD SEA. 


This remarkable sea, on the north-east border 
of the Holy Land, is not named in the New 
Testament, and is seldom named in the Old 
Testament. It is there called the Salt sea, the 
sea of Sodom, and the East sea; and by Jose- 
phus and classic writers, Lake Asphaltites, from 
the asphaltum or bitumen it produces. _ Its ordi- 
nary modern name, The Dead Sea, is highly 
appropriate for these dreary and acrid waters, in 
which no fish can live, and which, having no 
outlet, swallow up rivers and living springs on 
every side. 

The Jordan on the north pours in about 
6,000,000 tons of water daily. Midway on the 
eastern side is the mouth of the ancient Arnon ; 
and north and south of this the Zurka, the outlet 
of the warm springs of Callirrhee, and the brook 
Zered. The brook Kidron and several copious 
springs and winter torrents enter it on the west; 
streams from the south also empty in this sea. 
Of this vast supply of water a part may be ab- 
sorbed in the earth, but most of it is evaporated 
by the intense heat that here prevails. 

There are many wonderful facts respecting 
this sea; and these, half-known and supersti- 
tiously exaggerated, have made it an object of 
terror, as if still under the curse of God. It 
has been little visited in modern times, until our 
own day. Costigan, an Irish traveller, in 1839, 
spent eight days upon the sea, and died there of 
a fever. In 1847, Lieut. Molyneux spent a day 
on the sea, caught a fever, and died soon after 
at Jaffa. But in the same year Lieut. Lynch, 
of the U. S. Navy, with two metallic boats, de- 
scended the Jordan and spent three weeks on 
the sea, thoroughly exploring it. The “ fire and 
smoke’’ of ancient annalists were traced to natu- 
ral causes: the great evaporation covering the 
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sea with a vapor like the smoke of burning sul- | occasional earthquake dislodges bitumen from 


phur; while the surface was at times ‘‘ one wide 
sheet of phosphorescent foam, and the waves as 
they broke on the shore threw a sepulchral light 
upon the dead bushes and fragments of rock.” 
Josephus and others speak of ‘fruits which 
have a color as if they were fit to be eaten; but 
if you pluck them they dissolve into smoke and 
ashes.’ ‘These famous “apples of Sodom” are 
found to be the osher of the Arabs, resembling 
a large, smooth orange ; it is fair to the eye, but 
being pressed it explodes with a puff, and is 
found to have contained nothing but air, and a 
few shreds and seeds. 

The Dead sea lies in a deep caldron more 
than 1,000 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean~—the limestone cliffs which enclose it 
form the verge of a table-land 1,000 or 1,500 
feet above the sea, rising still higher towards 
Jerusalem and Hebron on the west, and towards 
the mountains of Moab on the east. The shores 
of the sea are desolate, except where a stream or 
spring forms an oasis of green canes, low trees and 
shrubbery. ‘The water looks remarkably clear 
and pure,” says one traveller, “‘ but on taking it 
into my mouth [ found it bitter, I think, beyond 
any thing I ever tasted. My clothes were wet 
by the waves, and as they dried, I found them 
covered with salt.” It produces on evaporation 
one-fourth its weight of solid salt. It is far more 
dense and heavy than sea-water. Dr. Robinson, 
though not able to swim elsewhere, could stand, 
lie, sit, orswim init. Another traveller could not 
swim, his feet being thrown high and dry out of 
the lake at every stroke ; while horses, driven in, 
floated upon the. surface on their sides, snorting 
with fear. Lieut. Lynch entered the sea when 
rough with a high wind, and says, “It seemed 
as if the bows, so dense was the water, were en- 
countering the sledge-hammers of the Titans 
rather than the opposing waves of an angry 
sea.” 

The sea is divided into two unequal parts by 
a peninsula reaching two-thirds across from the 
eastern shore. The part thus shut off at the 
south is perhaps one-fourth of the whole lake, 
which is about forty miles long and eight or nine 
wide. The main sea is 1,000 or 1,300 feet 
deep, the bottom being sprinkled with rectangu- 
lar crystals of salt. Carefully sounding across 
this sea in every direction, Lieut. Lynch reports 
a deeper ravine in its bed, continuous with the 
bed of the Jordan. The whole chasm, extend- 
ing froma the sea of Galilee to the Red sea 100 
miles south of the Dead sea, bears marks of 
volcanic action, and would seem to have been 
sunk to its present level by convulsions of the 
earth, which were most violent at the southern 
end of the Dead sea. 

This portion of the sea is but about thirteen 
feet deep; its bottom and shores are covered 
with a deep slime, reminding one of the “ slime- 
pits’ of this region in Abraham’s day. An 


the bottom, and it floats in lumps to the shores, 
which are also incrusted with salt and sulphur. 
This part of the sea is supposed to cover the 
“vale of Siddim,” Gen. 14: 3, the site of the 
old “ cities of the plain,” destroyed by fire and 
brimstone in the time of Lot. Zoar, in which 
Lot first found refuge, is traced in ruins on the 
eastern shore. This is the “sca of the plain” 
in Deut. 3:17. On its western coast is a lofty 
and barren summit, on the base of which rises 
a pillar of salt forty feet high, with an oval 
pedestal fifty feet above the sea level. The 
waters of this mountain are strongly saturated 
with salt; and those of the sea itself, being 
subjected to a powerful microscope, disclosed no 
animalculz nor any vestige of animal matter. 
Says Lieut. Lynch, “It was a scene of unmiti- 
gated desolation. On one side, rugged and 
worn, was the barren mountain of Usdum, with 
its conspicuous pillar, which reminded us at least 
of Lot and the catastrophe of the plain. On the 
other side were the lofty and barren cliffs of Moab, 
in one of the caves of which the fugitive Lot 
found a shelter. On the south was an extensive 
flat, intersected by sluggish drains; with the high 
hills of Edom semigirdling the salt plain where 
the Israelites repeatedly overthrew their enemies. 
On the north was the calm and motionless sea, 
curtained by a purple mist; while deep in the 
slimy mud beneath lay embedded the ruins of 
the ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
The judgments which make this scene memora- 
ble are often referred to in Scripture as terrible 
memorials against sin.—American Messenger. 













































THE SHEEP OF SPAIN AND THEIR ANNUAL 
MIGRATIONS. 
(Concluded from page 478.) 

To return to the sheep. At night they are 
folded into the toils, which are made of sparto—a 
sort of rush that bears twisting into ropes. They 
are made in meshes a foot wide and the thickness 
of a finger, so that the toils serve instead of hur- 
dles. The whole square toil is light.* Within 
this inclosure the sheep pass the night, lest they 
should stray and fall into the jaws of wolves, 
which are the terror both of the shepherds and 
their dogs. As for the shepherds, they make 
their poor tents with stakes, branches, and bram- 
bles, for which purpose, and for firing, they are 
allowed to cut off one branch from every tree; 
and this is probably the reason that the forest- 
trees near the sheep walks in Spain are as hollow 
as willow-pollards. Their care is to prevent the 
flocks from escaping out of their toils until the 
morning sun has exhaled the dew of a white 
frost; and tkey never let them approach a rivulet 
or pond after a shower of hail : for, if they should 
eat the dewy grass, or drink hail- “water, the whole 





~ * Sparto swims, hemp sinks ; it is called boss by the 
English sailors. 
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tribe would become melancholy, and pine away, 
and die, as has often happened. 

As soon as the month of April comes round, 
which is the season for their departure, the sheep 
express, by various uneasy motions, a remarkable 
restlessness and strong desire to go off. The 
shepherds must exert all their vigilance lest they 
should escape, and it has frequently happened 
that a tribe has stolen a forced march of three 
or four leagues upon a sleepy shepherd; but he 
is sure to find them, for they return exactly the 
same way they came, and there are many exam- 
ples of two or three strayed sheep walking a hun- 
dred leagues to the very place in which they fed 
the year before.* 

Their itinerary is marked out by immemorial 
custom and by ordinances, and is as well regu- 
lated as a march of troops. They feed freely in 
all the wilds and commons they traverse ; but, as 
they must necessarily pass through many culti- 
vated spots, the proprietors of these are obliged, 
by law, to leave a passage open for the sheep, 
through vineyards, oliveyards, cornfields, and pas- 
ture-lands common to towns; and this right of 
way must be ninety varas (eighty-four yards) wide, 
that they may not be too crowded in a narrow 
lane. These passages are often so Jong that the 
poor animals march six or seven leagues a-day to 
get into the open wilds, where the shepherd walks 
slowly, to let them feed at ease and rest. But they 
never stop: they have no day of repose; they 
march at least two leagues daily, ever following 
the shepherd, till they get to their journey’s end, 
which, from the extremest northern mountains to 
the plains of Estramadura, is about one hundred 
and forty leagues, which they perform in less 
than forty days. 

Sheep-shearing commences at the beginning 
of May, and is performed while the sheep are on 
their summer journeys, in large buildings called 
esquileos. They are erected in various places, and 
some are so spacious that they can contain many 
thousand sheep. The principal ones are in the 
environs of Segovia, where, in its palmy days, 
the sheep-washings and shearings were grand 
festivities, held much after the oriental fashion 
of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv.) When the process of 
shearing is over, the whole pile of wool is weighed 
and sorted. There are three sorts of wool, more 
or less fine, according to the parts of the animal 
whence they are taken. A different price is fixed 
upon these three classes, though the general prac- 
tice is to sell the whole pile together at a mean 
price. Much care is necessary in the manage- 
ment of the sheared sheep, for they are very 
liable to take cold and die. They are brought 
by degrees to bear the open air, and after a time 
recommence, in short days’ journeys, their pas- 
sage fiom the shearing house to the mountains. 


At the extremity of Old Castile there is a ter- 
ritory called the Montana. It is divided into two 





* Two leagues are five and a half miles. ° 
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parts, the lower being that chain of mountains 
which bounds the Cantabrian Sea. The city of 
Santander is its chief port, and from thence you 
ascend southerly, twelve long leagues, a succes- 
sion of high craggy mountains, to the town of 
Reynosa, in the Upper Montana, which ascent 
stretches three leagues more, and then you de- 
scend about fourteen leagues to the city of 
Burgos, capital of Old Castile. Reynosa is the 
centre of an open plain, surrounded by a ridge 
of high mountains, at the feet of which are low 
hills of pasture lands. This is the most northern 
part of Spain, and the highest summer-walk of 
the sheep, being at the greatest distance from 
their winter walks. 

In this canton our friend passed one summer. 
Eight leagues square of the Upper Montana is 
the highest land of Spain ; the mountains rise in 
the atmosphere to the line of congelation ; and, 
writing on the 4th of August, he said,—* I see 
snow from my window. Many years ago there 
used to fall so much snow, that the people were 
forced to dig lanes through it to go to church in 
winter ; but there has fallen but little snow since 
the Lisbon earthquake, and some years none, at 
all. It certainly “changed the climate of many 
parts of Spain. No man living saw, or heard 
his father say he saw, snow fall in or about Seville, 
till the year 1756, which extraordinary appear- 
ance struck a dread into some convents; they 
rang the bells to prayers, and made processions 
to appease the wrath of Heaven, as if the falling 
flakes foreboded the last day !’’ 

He observed that, on the arrival of the sheep 
from the south to these their summer downs, the 
first thing was to give them as much salt as they 
would eat. The shepherd placed fifty or sixty 
flat stones at a short distance from each other, 
strewed salt upon each stone, and led the flock 
slowly through the stones, and each sheep ate to 
his liking. This has always been the custom, 
and is said to be the reason why the kings of 
Spain cannct raise the price of salt to the height 
it is, or used to be, in France ; for it would tempt 
the shepherds to stint the sheep, which, it is be- 
lievea, would weaken their constitutions and in- 
jure the wool. During the days the salt is ad- 
ministered, the flocks are not allowed to pasture 
on a calcareous soil, but are moved to clayey 
(argillaceous) lands, where they feed voraciously. 

At the latter end of September the sheep begin 
their march towards the low grounds, and, de- 
scending from the mountains, retrace their steps ; 
the first care of the chief shepherd being to see 
that each tribe is conducted to the same district 
it fed in the year before, and where the animals 
were yeaned, which they think prevents a varia- 
tion in the wool. This requires little manage- 
ment, as it is a notorious fact the sheep would go 
to the very spot of their own accord. 

And now, having brought the fleecy multitude 
back to the place whence they started, it only re- 
mains for us to add that the fineness of the wool 
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life in open air of equal temperature. 














summer. 
































of the itinerant sheep, and become fine, short, 
silky, and white.—Leisure Hour. 


























THE STAR-FISH AND THE POLYPE. 

















upon oyster-beds. 
“ Difficulties presented themselves in the way 























in wait till the blind oyster gaped, dexterously 
inserted a ray between the valves, which being 
thus prevented from closing, the delicate morsel 
was extracted at leisure. This would have been 
surprising enough; but truth is stranger than 
fiction. Observation seems to have established 
the following facts: The mouth of the Uraster 
is destitute of teeth; but the whole oesophagus, 
and, in fact, the stomach, are capable of being 
turned inside out, in the form of great vesicular 
lobes, and of insinuating themselves into minute 
orifices. When the animal then wishes to feed 
upon a bivalve mollusk, it clasps it, valves and 
all, with its embracing rays, holding fast its prey 
though the waves may roll it about like a ball. 
Meanwhile the stomach is pouted out, and find- 
ing access into the interior at the points where 
the valves slightly gape, it manages to dilate it- 
self within, and extract the nutritive juices of 
the victim; the process being aided, as is sup- 
posed, by the injection of a poisonous fluid, se- 
ereted and poured out from the lobes of the sto- 
mach.” 

Small blame to the star-fish for that. He but 
serves others as he is served himself. All beasts 
and birds are not beasts and birds of prey; but 
there is scarce an exception among the fishes. 
As a curious illustration of this, there was ex- 
hibited at a zoological lecture in Dublin “a frog- 
fish, two feet nine inches and a half long, in the 
stomach of which was a cod-fish, two feet in 
length. The cod’s stomach contained the bodies 
of two whitings of ordinary size; and the whit- 
ings, in their turn, held the half-digested remains 
of many smaller fishes, too much broken to be 
identified.” 

There is one star-fish of seyen fingers and two 
feet in expanse, which deserves especial mention 
for what Mr. Gosse calls its “unhappy tendency 
to suicide ;” unhappy, of course, for the na- 
turalist who wishes to shut it up in his cabinet ; 

















































































































































































































is owing apparently to the animal’s passing its 
The cli- 
mate in Andulusia and Estramadura in the win- 
ter is not colder than that of the Montana in 
It seems scarcely doubtful that, if the 
fine-wooled sheep stayed at home in the winter, 
thejr wool would become coarse in a few gene- 
rations, and that, on the other hand, if the coarse- 
wooled travelled from climate to climate, and 
lived in the free air, theirs would resemble that 


Our newspapers have been making serious 
complaints lately of the depredations of star-fish 


of a star-fish inclining to oyster suppers, and a 
theory was, as usual, invented to meet them. It 
was reported that the star-fish, insidiously lying 


and a polype will be formed, distinguishable only 
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but which should secure for it a place on the 
seals and coats-of-arms of those who are fond of 
shouting, “ Liberty or death!” Professor Forbes 
gives the following account of his vain attempts 
to capture them : 

“The first time I ever took one of these crea- 
tures, I succeeded in getting it into the boat en- 
tire. Never having seen one before, and quite 
unconscious of its suicidal propensity, I spread 
it out on a rowing bench, the better to admire 
its form and color. On attempting to remove it 
for preservation, to my horror and disappoint- 
ment I found only an assemblage of rejected 
members. My conservative endeavors were all 
neutralized by its destructive exertions, and it is 
now badly represented in my cabinet by an arm- 
less disk and a diskless arm. Next time I went 
to dredge on the same spot, determined not to 
be cheated out of a specimen in such a way a se- 
cond time. I brought with me a bucket of fresh 
cold water, to which article star-fish have a great 
antipathy. As I expected, a Luidia came up 
in the dredge—a most gorgeous specimen. As 
it does not generally break up before it is raised 
above the surface of the sea, cautiously and anxi- 
ously I sunk my bucket to a level with the 
dredge’s mouth, and proceeded in the most gen- 
tle manner to introduce Luidia to the purer ele- 
ment. Whether the cold water was too much 
for him, or the sight of the bucket too terrific, [ 
know not, but, in a moment, he proceeded to 
dissolve his corporation, and at every mesh of 
the dredge his fragments were seen escaping. 
In despair I grasped at the largest, and brought 
up the extremity of an arm with its terminating 
eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened and 
closed with something exceedingly like a wink 
of derision.” 

In curious contrast to this star-fish, that will 
not live if you touch it, is the inglorious polype 
that will not die, handle it as you may. Cut 
off the head, with all its tentacles, and it will 
presently develop a new trunk and base, while 
the headless trunk begins to shoot out new ten- 
tacles, and two perfect arms are formed. If one 
of these is cut into three, four, or half a dozen 
pieces, each piece supplies the wanting parts, 
and as many new animals are developed. Slit 
one down from the summit to the middle and 
one will be formed having two heads, each of 
which will capture and swallow food. Again 
slit these half a dozen times, and as many more 
heads will be formed, surmounting the same 
body. Cut off all these heads, and new ones 
will spring up in their place, while each of the 
severed heads becomes a new polype. Take the 
severed head and trunk of different animals, and 
put them together, and they will unite and form 
a single one. Introduce one animal within an- 
other, pushing it down until the heads are brought 
together, and after forcibly keeping it for some 
time in this state, the two individuals will unite, 
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by having twice the usual number of tentacles. 
Most fitly is this creature named hydra. 

The most interesting part of this volume is 
that which treats of the infusoria—so strange 
and often beautiful in form, so singular in 
structure, yet whose very existence would be un- 
known to us without the aid of the microscope ; 
but the engravings of these, accompanying the 
description, are necessary to its full appreciation. 
Next to these, perhaps, in interest, are the sea- 
anemones—those polypes so strongly resembling 
flowers in their form and the brillianey of their 
colors, and varying in disk from a bead of red 
coral to a lady’s parasol. Besides these, we have 
all the insect tribe: “ the butterflies (fine ladies 
that go ashopping among the flowers); the 
beetles (the starred and jeweled nobility); the 
dragon-flies (warriors, true knights-errant, furn- 
ished with “ the pomp and circumstance of war);” 
and the “ industrial classes,”’ represented by the 
busy bee and the prudent ant. Reptiles, fishes, 
birds, and quadrupeds also find their place here, 
and are only less interesting, because more fa- 
miliar. 

There is one fashion recently introduced 
among us from abroad, which we hope may have 
general prevalence. We mean that of forming 
marine or fresh-water aquaria, filled with various 
specimens of animal and vegetable life, so nicely 
balanced that the water is constantly pure. A 


more agreeable employment, one would think, 
than worsted work, or crotchet-work, or poticho- 
manie, or pasting leather flowers on picture 


frames, or gumming natural ones on a card board, 
a fashion, too, which, if generally adopted, we 
are sanguine enough to believe will excite an in- 
terest in natural history which will create a de- 
mand for such works as this of Mr Gosse, and 
make a compound microscope an indispensable 
article. — Home Journal. 
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THE BANDS OF LOVE, 


The mother draws the cord her love 
Hath bound around her boy ;— 

He feels the tender touch, and leaves 
Each danger, and each toy, 

To sweetly rest upon a breast 
Of love without alloy. 


And as the mother draws the cord 
She wreathed around her son, 

The gentle “ Bands of Love” attract 
Our hearts toward the throne, 

To touch the sceptre, with the prayer, 
“Thy will, not mine be done!” 


O, thus our spirits seem upborne 
Upon a sea so calm! 
Our wounds all soothed, nay, almost healed, 
By Heaven’s o’erflowing balm ;-- 
With glimpses of a radiant crown, 
And visions of a palm! 
The mother may forget the babe 
That nestles on her breast ; 
The rosy—even the pallid lip 
May be no more caressed— 
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Love, holier than a mother’s love, 
is our unfailing rest. 


For, oh! we rest our weary heads— 
Our aching hearts we rest,— 

On love that once divinely glowed 
Within a sufferer’s breast! 

O, sympathizing Son of God! 
Thy name be ever blest! 


Thanks—praises, Father! for this truth 

Thy goodness hath made known, 
That holy harpings evermore 

Are wafting round Thy throne,— 
High praises for Thy tenderness 

To helpless sinners shown! 


Thy knowledge yet shall cover earth 
As waters do the sea, 

And earth, as heaven, be filled with praise 
That will be owned by Thee, 

Even in Thy high and holy home 
Of vast Eternity ! 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
SONNET. 
A LINE PROM HOME.* 


Blessed messenger! a gleam of welcome light 
Piercing the darkness of my troubled way, 
Cheering the gloom that long has held its sway 

O’er the racked workings of my mind’s dark night, 

Bearer of tidings of serene delight, 

Kindling the promise of returning day 
With its mild, peaceful, hope conferring ray— 

Welcome as beams of morning to the sight 

Of storm-tossed sailor, whose disabled bark, 
Floats the vexed ocean at the tempest’s will ; 

Giving sweet promise that the curtain dark, 

Whose gloomy folds the uncertain vision fill, 

Will soon, kind Heaven propitious, roll away, 
And bring the light and joy of perfect day. 
Butler Hospital, R. I., March 2nd, 1858. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsrien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 24th 
ult. have been received. 

Great Bairain.—Notice has been given in the House 
of Commons, of a bill to limit the duration of Parlia- 
ment to three years. In a debate upon India, it was 
acknowledged by persons officially connected with the 
East India Company, that many of the atrocities 
attributed to the Sepoys in India during the rebellion, 
and related in the English papers, were mere fabrica- 
tions; and that the prisoners taken by the English 
troops were mostly put todeath. The East India Loan 
Bill has passed the House of Lords. In the debate 
upon it, Lord Ellenborough said that in future it would 
be necessary to keep in India forty battalions of Eu- 
ropean infantry, ten of European cavalry, and a large 
artillery force. On the occasion of the presentation by 
Lord Brougham of a petition from an Anti-Slavery 
Society against the slave trade, Lord Malmesbury said 
he wished it to be understood that he regarded the 
new scheme of free negro immigration as an indirect 
revival of that most obnoxious trade. 

France.—The Conference at Paris is expected to 
assemble next month. 

Commerce is much depressed, and public works on 
a large scale are to be commenced at Paris, in order 
to give employment to the people. 

A republican demonstration was recently made at 
Cbalons by a small party, who surprised a portion of 
the garrison ; but it was quickly suppressed by the 


*A letter from my daughter, Feb. 23th. 
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body of the troops. The government continues its 
repressive measures, especially against the press. 
Even the religious papers are prohibited from publish- 
ing controversial articles on religious subjects. 

Iraty.—The French ambassador to Sardinia has 
requested of the government that a paper, the organ 
of the revolutionary party, should be suppressed ; that 
the editor of another paper, and the refugees who had 
written for political journals should be expelled, and 
that prosecutions of the press for offences against for- 
eign sovereigns should be tried without the interven- 
tion of a jury. The Sardinian government has replied 
in the negative to all these demands. The director 
and editor of a radical journal published at Turin, has 
been condemned to 15 days imprisonment, and a fine 
of 200 francs, for an offensive article respecting the 
French Emperor. The conspiracy bill has been rejected 
in the legislative assembly. 

The Pope has been strenuously urging a concordat 
on Tuscany, but the latter government has given a 
peremptory refusal. 

Russia.—The privilege of forming a joint stock 
company for the purpose of developing the resources 
of the country on the Amoor River, has*been granted 
to two Russians. The company is to commence with 
a capital of $1,000,000, to be increased if necessary, 
and will establish trade with the natives and with 
ports on the Pacific. The advanced posts heretofore 
established near the mouth of that river, have been 
attacked by the Chinese, with so large a force that 
the Russians were compelled to retreat up the river, 
and the Chinese then burned the settlement. 


Cuina.—News from Canton is to Ist month 28th. 
No reply having been made by the Emperor to the no- 
tification of the allied plenipotentiaries, preparations 
were making to ascend the Pei Ho River with a flotil- 
la of gun boats and a force of English and French 
marines. Canton was quiet under the rule of the 
Allies. The Imperial forces are stated to have gained 
a victory over the insurgents, by which Monkden, the 
capital of the province of Chin Kiang, situated at the 
mouth of the great canal, has fallen into the hands of 
the Imperialists. This it is said will reopen to com- 
merce three of the principal provinces of China; but 
it may encourage the government of Pekin to refuse 
to treat with the Allies, notwithstanding the capture 
of Canton. 


Inpia.—A part of the British army had entered 
Oude and was expected. to attack Lucknow about the 
20th of 2d month. The ex-king of Delhi, an infirm 
aud imbecile old man, had been tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to transportation to the Andaman Islands. 
It was reported that Nana Sahib, the rebel chief, had 
crossed the Ganges with a strong force, designing to 
enter Bundelcund. 


Japan.—The Cammissioners sent by Holland to the 
Emperor of Japan, after the conclusion of the treaty 
with the United States, have succeeded in obtaining 
the concession, in effect, that all the Japanese ports 
shall be successively opened to European commerce. 
The Dutch are to pay a duty of 55 per cent. upon the 
value of imported goods; as compensation for which 
the Audit office is to recover, free of expense, all debts 
due from Japanese to Dutchmen. A bourse and ba- 
zaar are to be established at Hakodadi to facilitate 
transactions between the natives and Europeans. Pro- 
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sale of arms or munitions of war, except to the gov- 
ernment. 

Sours America.—The act abolishingslaveryin Suri- 
nam does not make the emancipation absolute, but 
transfers the slaves from their master’s ownership to 
the control of government officers, an indemnity pro- 
portioned to the age of the slaves being paid to the mas- 
ters. On the repayment of this by a fixed contribution, 
the slaves are to be free. Any slave able to pay at once 
the amount advanced for him, is immediately freed, as 
are all children under five years. The slaves thus pur- 
chased by the government are to be hired, under cer- 
tain stipulations, to the planters; a portion of their 
wages being retained for two funds, one to reimburse 
the government, the other for their religious teaching, 
the education of the children, and the care of the sick, 
poor and aged. If the planters will not employ the 
negroes on the prescribed terms, the latter are to be 
settled in parishes under the care of officers appointed 
by government, and employed in agriculture, laboring 
nine hours a-day for five days in the week. The law 
also provides for the late household slaves, and for 
the civil rights of the emancipated in relation to mar- 
riage, inheritance, &c. 

ConGress.—The constitution of Oregon, and a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Dacotah, asking for the 
organization of that territory, were presented to the 
Senate on the 3lst ult. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary transferred the consideration of the resolution 
to suspend the laws of Utah, to the Committee ou 
Territories. Various amendments to the Minnesota 
bill were proposed aud rejected. On the Ist inst., the 
army bill, amended so as to accept two regiments of 
volunteers, instead of four, exclusive of the Texas 
one, was passed, yeas 41, nays 13. The Kansas bill, 
as returned from the House, was considered on the 
2nd, and on motion of Green of Mo., the Senate dis- 
agreed to the House amendment, by a vote of 32 to 
23. On the 5th, the Committee on Territories repoit- 
ed a bill for the admission of Oregon into the Union. 

The House of Representatives, on the Ist, took up 
the Senate bill for the admission of Kansas. Giddings 
of Ohio objected to a second reading, which brought 
up the question of rejecting the bill absolutely. On 
this the vote stood, for rejection 90, against it 137. 
Montgomery of Pa. then moved the substitute offered 
by Crittenden in the Senate, with some modifications. 
Quitman of Miss., offered a substitute which was the 
same as the Senate bill, with the omission of the 
clause declaring the right of the people at all times 
to alter their constitution as they may think proper. 
This was negatived, 72 to 160. Montgomery’s substi- 
tute was then adopted, yeas 120, nays 112, and the 
bill, thus amended, passed by the same vote. This 
bill admits Kansas into the Union, with the condition 
that the Lecompton constitution shall be first submitted 
to a vote of the people, and assented to by a majority. 
On such assent being made known to the President, 
he shal] announce it by proclamation, and the admis- 
sion of Kansas shall then be complete, without further 
action by Congress. Should the constitution be re- 
jected, the people are authorized to form another, 
electing delegates to a convention for that purpose. 
The Governor and Secretary of the territory, and the 
presiding officers of the two branches of its legisla- 
ture, form a Board of Commissioners to make the 
proper arrangements for the elections directed by this 


fessors of the Japanese language are to be appointed act, and to receive and announce the result. Should « 


by the authorities, who may receive indiscriminately | 
all strangers wishing to learn the language. The 
Dutch Minister is to be received by the heads of gov- 
ernment when he wishes to treat on international | 
questions. The free exercise of their religion is’ 
granted to all Dutchmen, and they are permitted to 
bring their wives and children. The exportation of 
money is forbidden under severe penalties, as is the 


new constitution be formed, it shall be submitted to 
the people, and if adopted, the President shall, by 
proclamation, declare Kansas admitted as a State. 
All white male inhabitants of Kansas, over 21 years 
of age, who are legal voters under the laws of the 


territory, are to be allowed to vote at the elections 
authorized by this act. On the 5th, the House con- 
curred in the Senate’s amendments to the army bill. 












